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TIME, CHANGE, AND TIME-TRANSCENDENCE 


HE consciousness of change is the root of our time-experience. 
The perception of time is that of order in change, simultaneity 
in succession, and, hence, involves the notion of a relatively identical 
or permanent element amidst changes. Undoubtedly the origin of 
this notion of a permanent element of change is to be found in the 
self’s feeling of its own identity and continuity through its organic 
rhythms. From the first crude consciousness of organic rhythms 
up to the abstract consciousness of secular time, time is simply a 
marker of order and continuity in change, and the consciousness 
thereof enlarges with the growth of experience and reflection. It 
is of utmost importance for the self’s practical control of the outer 
world that there shall be some sort of coherence and continuity in 
the succession of its experiences. The time-concept supplies the 
instrument for tracing and formulating a rational causal order in 
change. If the order or law of change in a given direction can be 
formulated, the self can adjust itself to this order. The experience 
of change thus gets projected into a time-consciousness, which is 
objectively figured and measured as a continuous and fixed order. 
The pure concept of time is the abstraction of this order from the 
changing contents of consciousness. 

Every idea of time, from the crudest to the most abstract, has its 
roots in the present of experience. No past has actuality or mean- 
ing which is not involved in the living present. Before considering 
the metaphysical nature of time it is necessary to determine the 
meaning of the present. A present can not strictly be defined. It 
eludes the very conditions of strict definition, since, as soon as one 
takes the first step towards apprehending it in thought, it has 
already become past. We are all sure of the present in which we 
live, as we are sure of our own identity. The ‘‘present’’ offers 
the same obstacles to definition that the living self of our immediate 
experience offers. In fact, the immediate consciousness of the 
present and the immediate sense of selfhood are the same thing, 
viewed from different standpoints. Ever flowing on or ‘‘becoming’’ 
the living self is the experienced interpenetration of various quali- 
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tatively different states, of a progress with heterogeneous aspects 
and a variety of stages, in which ‘‘past,’’ ‘‘present,’’ and ‘‘future’’ 
are only relatively and indefinitely distinguishable. 

And yet, we are told, the present has always specific duration. 
It is filled with a definite content of feelings, ideas, movements of 
attention, etc. Its maximal and minimal duration can be measured. 
The individual mind can grasp just so many sounds or words in one 
act. There are individual variations of this power, and, so, there 
is, for each one of us, a certain ‘‘time span’’ or ‘‘tempo,”’’ 7. @., 
certain fairly definite and measurable limits of duration, within 
which our consciousness fills up, with a limited number of experi- 
ences, what seems at first blush an indivisible and instantaneous 
*“now.’’ 

We can conceive of other beings, possessing minuter or coarser 
time-perceptions than ourselves; as having, in relation to an ob- 
jective standard of measurement, much longer or shorter ‘‘pres- 
ents’’ than we have, 7. e., as living in different ‘‘tempos.’’ The 
living present, which we distinguish from past and future, but 
which actually has duration, and, hence, includes past and future in 
its own apparent continuity, has been called the ‘‘specious’’ present, 
and this specious present does not, as immediately experienced, 
contain any sense of sharp delimitation before and after. It 
‘*becomes,’’ but does not begin or end, and its duration is measured 
by the aid of retrospection and in spatial terms. As soon as I 
undertake to determine the content and extent of my ‘‘present,”’ 
the present to be so determined has already become past. The 
actual present is now the incipient purpose and plan of measuring 
the fleeing specious present. 

The actually experienced present, then, need contain no definite 
awareness of duration. And yet, the present can not be a motionless 
point or a dimensionless line transverse to the direction of change; 
for what then becomes of past and future, and how can we speak, 
even retrospectively, of the present as having concrete reality? If 
the present have not breadth, what becomes of time and change? 
In truth, in the actual present the self transcends change or 
mutually external time-lapses, through the act of synthesis by which 
it grasps a succession as one and continuous. The simultaneity, or 
so-called timelessness of a self, consists in this power of continuous 
synthesis. When I begin to recite a line or stanza of poetry there 
is actually present in my consciousness, by way of feeling, the con- 
tinuous movement of meaning of the line, or, perhaps, of the entire 
stanza, while I am actually saying a single syllable. Or I sit down 
to write a discussion which I have previously thought out, and, 
as I proceed, the argument develops out of the nascent synthetic 
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feeling that I have, of the discussion in its entirety. The actual 
present, then, is constituted by a progressing synthetic unity of 
self-activity involving continuity of interest and meaning. 

And the ‘‘past’’ is a reconstruction or revival, determined by the 
synthetic continuity of interest in the living flow of actual experi- 
: ence. A tiresome experience, such as listening to a bore, which 
seemed endless while we were undergoing it, shrinks to almost noth- 
ing in our recollection. An experience unified and controlled by 
a strong emotional interest, may be time-transcending, 7. e., devoid 
of immediate consciousness of succession and of all explicit refer- 
ence to past and future, because its successive features (successive 
for retrospective analysis) are fused together or interpenetrate in 
one whole of emotional tension, ‘‘Dem Gliicklichen schligt keine 
Stunde.’’ In recollection, on the other hand, such an experience 
bulks large because of its unity or vital interpenetration with the 
} actual present. 

The actual basis of the past’s reality is the living ‘‘now’’ of 
experience. The past is a reconstruction made by a thinking self. 
The possibility of this reconstruction and, by consequence, the 
present reality of the past depends on a filiation of interest and 
meaning in and with the present synthetic activity of a self. In 
this time-spanning synthesis past and present are united, and, with- 
out it, the past would not now be real. The basis of all recon- 
struction of a past period, e. g., in human history, in geology, or in 
the history of the solar system, is always an inference based on an 
assumed analogy or continuity of mental, moral, or physical 
processes then and now. We begin with certain present data, 
manuscripts, social ideas, or rock strata, and we interpret these in 
terms of a continuity of process. The Periclean age, the Archean 
epoch, the primitive star mist, are all constructed on the assumption 
of persistence of process or continuity of movement in the affairs 
} of men, the formation of earth structure, the chemical and physical 
processes of the solar system. 

The objection that this view denies that the past had any inde- 
pendent reality is due to a confusion of two very different asser- 
tions, viz., ‘‘The past was real on its own account,’’ and ‘‘the past 
is now real’’; the first assertion is an inference from the second. 
I deny that Cesar is now crossing the Rubicon; I deny that I am 
living in the Archean epoch. I do not deny that Cesar did cross 
the Rubicon or that there was an Archean epoch; but I hold that 
we can only make these assertions now in regard to past events 
through the interpretation of some event, viewed perspectively, in 
relation to some element of present experience, be it book, or idea, 
or rock, and by the assumption of a continuity of process; or, in 
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other words, by projecting, in terms of analogy, certain features of 
present experience into their antecedents, so establishing a con- 
tinuity of process. Traces of the supposed antecedents must be 
effectively present and identifiable now in order to justify the as- 
sumption that they really were antecedents and that present ex- 
periences really are consequents. A specific past was real because 
something persists now which is explicable in terms of a particular 
form of continuity; but this continuity requires synthesis, without 
which there is no recognizable succession. 

In the same way the future depends on the present. The future 
is the present forward-reaching. It is the incipient tension of de- 
veloping, and as yet unsatisfied, interests, desires, meanings. The 
musical symphony, the operatic phrase, the present aching yearn- 
ing of love, the present imperative stress of ambition, emotionally 
demand their own completion. For the failing old man in his 
dotage there is literally no future on this side of the grave. For 
him the past and present intertwine and are all, unless the urge of 
religious feeling quickens him to project himself into a life beyond 
the grave. For the young man, on the contrary, life is big to 
infinity because of his strong interests and desires. 

Our notion of time, then, is the empty form into which we project 
from the living present the continuity of our interests, aims and 
values. Actual time can have no more continuity than human ideas 
and purposes and the ideas and purpose of other psychical beings 
may have. Time is the shadow east by the unsatisfied will of man 
across the world of becoming. It is the mark of the incomplete 
moving towards completion. And the so-called direction of time’s 
flow is determined by the tensions of human interest and aim. 
Hence, the movement of history and biography appears as an 
irreversible series of qualitatively individual acts and never-to-be- 
repeated events, in contrast with the reversible character of a purely 
mechanical system. The historical development of mankind and 
of the world, as of an individual, constitutes series of qualitatively 
discrete or unique occurrences. The continuity of any historical 
whole, e. g., the life of a great man, the history of England or of 
Christianity, is dependent on a community of meanings and values 
which interpenetrate the succession of events and constitute them a 
whole. Every real history is constituted by a spiritual synthesis. 
Hence the so-called absolute continuity of time’s flow is a misleading 
metaphor. In so far as the movement of reality is discrete, actual 
time is discrete and heterogeneous. There are as many perceptual 
time-series as there are striving and developing selves. Perceptual 
time as the form of experienced becoming must be, so far, at least, 
as imperfect beings are concerned, coincident in extent with change. 
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Perceptual time is adjectival. Our actual perceptions have a 
temporal aspect, but we do not perceive time-in-itself. Whatever 
reality time seems to have, over and above the direct consciousness 
of transition in becoming, is due to its identification with a common 
measure of change. Time gets pictured as the container, of which 
change in orderly succession is the content, 7. ¢., as a flowing matrix 
of change. In perceiving and placing events in the time-order, the 
self projects and sees in perspective, from the ‘‘now’’ of immediate 
experience, its remembered experiences of change, by generalizing 
the direction and the rise and fall in tension of its own strivings 
and satisfactions and ordering them in a sort of spatial ‘‘form’’ or 
vessel. . 

The ‘‘form,’’ ‘‘concept,’’ or ‘‘notion’’ of measurable time is, 
like that of space, from which, indeed, it is taken, an empty homo- 
geneity of movement. ‘‘Pure’’ time is figured as an indefinitely 
moving point describing a continuous straight line, or as a circle with 
infinite radius, or as an unceasing rhythm. The ‘‘change’’ of actual 
experience, on the other hand, is the becoming or development of 
qualitative differences in experiences, of a manifold variety of 
tendencies that are organically related in manifold ways in the 
synthesizing movement of a self’s life. Every ‘‘now”’ is a discrete 
moment or finite element in a process of becoming, whose unity 
consists in the synthetic interpenetration of these discrete moments. 
We refiectively think our successive experiences as connected and 
bound together by the persisting continuity or systematic inter- 
relations of our interests, purposes, and meanings; and the time of 
these experiences is synoptically conceived as constituting one con- 
tinuous whole. 

In this synoptic, synthetic activity the self transcends its mo- 


mentary existential states. Here it reaches beyond the contents of 


its own immediate experience. And, by reflection on this transcend- 
ence of the given and the changing, through which transcendence 
the changing gets ordered and dated, the self discovers that it can 
go on indefinitely adding together section after section of perceptual 
time-experience, that it can indefinitely conceive finite fleeting 
‘‘nows’’ as strung together; it can, indefinitely, proceed with the 
process of analysis or discretion and of synthesis. So arises the 
ordinary notion of ‘‘infinite’’ time. This is but an abstract image 
(commonly visual-motor in origin) of the self’s consciousness of 
the potential infinity of its own power of thinking. In the case of 
time, as of space, the real infinity involved is that of the analytic- 
synthetic activity of thinking. The time of actual experience is 
finite. ‘‘Infinite’’ time is the abstract representation of the mind’s 
power of conceptual analysis and synthesis of change-experiences. 
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By virtue of this synoptic function the mind transcends the finite 
disereteness of actual succession and spans time-series. The true 
infinite in this regard is a time-spanning function of the thinking 
self. That the finite human self experiences and affirms intrinsic 
values, the worth of which seems independent of the conditions of 
their genesis, 2. ¢., are timeless values, may be admitted. But these 
deeds and experiences are not endless, but time-transcending. Their 
values are not constituted by the indefinite extension of any number 
of temporal psychical events. 

So-called infinite time has no independent reality. And actual 
finite time is the form of experiences of change. What boots it, 
then, to talk of timelessness or time-transcendence if change be 
ultimately real? 

We can frame no positive notion of a conscious self for which 
change and succession are unreal. On the other hand, the self 
maintains a consciousness of its own continuous identity in the 
midst of change. The consciousness of identity is just as integral 
to experience as the consciousness of change. Moreover, there rise 
above the surface of the stream of personally experienced becoming 
certain uniquely significant, emotional and intellectual experiences 
in which seem to inhere the quality of time-transcending worth or 
value. In these the self seems to find eternity in the midst of 
change. 

The continuous identity of the self is marked by striving, feeling 
and purpose. The self loves and aspires, hopes and plans, etc.; 
and is aware of its own relative continuity of aim in the growing 
consciousness of its persisting interests, in the increasing harmony 
of these interests, attained through the systematic organization and 
fulfillment of ends. 

The more completely the self is able to harmonize its qualitatively 
various interests, and to establish a persistent and developing system 
of ends, the more fully does it seem to achieve and enter upon a 
life of continuous activity and inward permanence in ‘‘becoming’’; 
in other words, upon a life in which change means the growing 
enhancement of personal values, a life in which the past is conserved 
by fusion with the present and the present grows by interpenetra- 
tion with the past. Through this unity of synthesis mere blind 
change is transcended. The permanence of the self is constituted 
by the persistent and growing organization of purposes. And the 
most abiding and self-complete experiences, the time-transcending 
emotional experiences and intellectual insights already referred to 
are constituted by the fulfilment of purposes, by the realization of 
intrinsic values. Such are the expression in personal deed, and the 
presence in personal insight, of over-individual principles of worth 
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—of those spiritual values represented by knowledge, righteousness, 
beauty, love. In these experiences the unity of self-consciousness 
is one of concrete inner organization, of harmonious synthesis. It 
is a reality that at once persists and progresses. In short, the life 
of the self progresses or ‘‘becomes’’ as a unity. Our so-called acts 
and experiences of time-transcendence are, in every sphere, due to 
the continued synthesis, by the self, of a succession and variety of 
interests, values, meanings. Our purposes are effected through 
temporal processes, 1. ¢., series of means. And the principles which 
I have called ‘‘intrinsic values’’ are the generalized principles of 
purposive synthesis. The time-transcending quality of personal 
values does not mean that these values have had no historical ante- 
cedents or conditions in culture-life and the processes of nature. It 
means only that, to the inherent significance of these values, the 
causal conditions of their origin are irrelevant. But these values 
ean be real and effective only in so far as they persist through 
change, and, by this effective persistence and cumulative expression, 
give a synthetic unity of meaning and direction to the experiences 
and deeds of selves. 

In the cosmical realm the correlate of human temporal experi- 
ences would seem to be a dynamic process or movement which the 
human self can, in part at least, interpret, on which it exercises a 
limited control, and to which it can adjust itself. In order to con- 
sider the bearings of our results so far, on the problem of cosmical 
change, let us assume that the entire system of reality, cosmical and 
psychical, may be interpreted in terms of a psychical cosmic life 
which somehow comprehends in its own systematic unity both the 
lives of finite selves and the movements of the outer or physical 
order. If there be a supreme center of experience or psychical 
unity, what do change and becoming mean with reference to it? 
Since our temporal experiences of change are highly significant, 
both for our private lives and for the interpretation of the outer 
order, these and analogous facts must somehow contribute to the 
psychical life of the ultimate systematic unity. The supreme spirit, 
for whom we suppose the whole system of reality to exist in its 
concrete individual unity, must somehow take cognizance of change 
in us and be aware of our development and retardation, of our 
failures and our triumphs. 

Hence, if we recognize any real significance in the human experi- 
ence of change and growth, we must admit that this experience some- 
how enters into the ultimate unity of experience. This unity we 
are led by the consideration of the congruence of our rational 
purposes and activities with the outer order, to define provisionally 
as an all-embracing systematic unity of meanings and values, a 
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progressive teleological harmony of cosmic life. The possibility of 
the continuous fulfilment of human ends presupposes the ultimate 
reality of a supreme and controlling system of cosmic ends, in which 
human ends and values must be integral elements, though we may 
not be able to see how this is so. This presupposition means the 
control of the actual universe by something analogous to what we 
eall ‘‘mind”’ or ‘‘spirit.’’ 

Now, the analogy of our own two-sided experiences entitles us to 
conceive an ultimate spiritual unity of meanings and values as 
transcending change only through the persisting synthetic unity of 
the principles by which it controls and sustains a significant or, if 
you will, purposive, world-movement. The synthetic continuity of 
the human self, by virtue of which, in its affirmation and fulfilment 
of intrinsic personal values, it functions as a persisting dynamic 
unity, for which the external distinctions of past, present and 
future are overcome, transcends any formal time-order. If there be 
a systematic whole of world meanings (truth, goodness, beauty, etc.) 
to which our human ideals or principles of intrinsic valuation stand 
in some positive, though it be to us unknown, relation, then, by 
analogy we can conceive a time-transcendence that is not mere nega- 
tive timelessness. These absolute values would be, by hypothesis, 
the ultimate conditions for the progressive fruition of conscious life 
in finite individuals. The only admissible form of time-transcend- 
ence would be that of a system or organism of intrinsic values, an 
effective and controlling unity of cosmic meanings, that did not 
originate at any definite point in the actual series of cosmical 
changes and that maintain and, perhaps, increasingly manifest, 
themselves through series of changes. 

Time-transcendence, then, would mean, not the negation of 
change, but the persistence, through change, of an organized unity 
of ends that preserves the effective continuity of its purposes 
throughout the (from any finite point of view) endless succession of 
events. From this point of view we may at least partially under- 
stand how change may really take place, and yet be subordinated to 
a unity of changeless or continuously effective meanings or worths 
which would so control the universe of change. Our own persisting 
purposes are but partially fulfilled, and, indeed, but partially under- 
stood by us. Nevertheless, in so far as purpose is continuously ful- 
filled, the life of mere change is being transmuted into one of endur- 
ing meaning and value. One may conceive a timeless knower or 
self as above time, and, as embracing many simultaneous and suc- 
cessive series of changes in the unity of his conscious activity, in so 
far as he grasps and maintains continuously the inner relationships 
which bind together these parallel or successive serial changes; his 
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thought and will might be timelessly valid in the meanings which 
he enabled to be realized in a universe of psychical individuals, so 
constituting their changing lives the instruments and embodiments 
of permanent psychical and spiritual values. 

This comprehensive, synthetic grasp of series of events in their 
inner and significant relationships is all that can be meant by a 
timeless knowledge of the actual universe. If the same synthetic 
principle that grasps the totality of series be the sustaining ground 
of the series, then the time-spanning character of the act of syn- 
thesis becomes more intelligible. 

The persistence or continuity of an organie whole of intrinsic, 
personal principles of value, which insures that, in the march of 
actual events and the alterations of finite individuals, spiritual 
values are realized, is all that can be meant by a timeless self as con- 
server of intrinsic values. Such a self can not be timeless, in the 
sense of negating the temporal order, or unchangeable, in the sense 
of having no positive relation to change. He ean transcend all 
time-series only in the sense of comprehending, in a continuous 
organic unity or synthesis of relationships, their meanings. He can 
transcend change only in the sense of maintaining a continuous 
identity of aim throughout change, and in making the ceaseless suc- 
cession of cosmical changes subservient to a systematic totality of 
meanings and values. If there be an organic whole of rational 
meanings and spiritual values which sustains the entire cosmic 
system of lives, and which, consequently, is the ground of the 
harmony between the values or meanings of finite psychical centers, 
this ultimate organization of meanings is the cosmic spiritual prin- 
ciple or self. 

This hypothesis subordinates temporal succession and all forms 
of change to the category of end or spiritual meaning, which is re- 
garded as the synthesizing and directing principle through which 
succession is known as such, and through which change becomes 
intelligible by reason of the continuity of meaning that holds it 
together. The isolated facts of change and process, then, are iden- 
tical with the mechanism of means, and this mechanism is such 
because it yields and sustains intrinsic meanings and values. Time, 
as the form of change, is relative to our analysis of the stages and 
instruments of a purposive movement that, in its whole actuality, is 
a significant synthesis. 

This conclusion may be illustrated by the analogy of our own 
purposive experience. When we conceive and attempt to carry 
out a purpose, to satisfy some interest other than the mere exercise 
of discussive thought, time enters into our thought only in so far 
as the purpose is baffled by failure to find the appropriate means, 
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or in so far as the activity which seeks satisfaction is hindered. 
When by sustained thought or action of any sort we have sur- 
mounted all obstacles and attained what we sought, in the enjoyment 
of the end and, indeed, in the growing fulfilment of any interest 
which absorbs the self, time is transcended as the act of seeking and 
devising passes into the realized experience of that which is sought. 
This is ‘‘teleological becoming’’ in contrast with mere aimless 
change. It is this sort of growing fulfilment or cumulative expan- 
sion of the self’s life, that gives a time-transcending synoptic char- 
acter to all successful serial activities—to the enjoyment of music 
and poetry ; to the skilled player of games; to the successful prosecu- 
tion of research; to all profound personal emotion, love, religious 
devotion, ete. 

Now we should only have to conceive the ultimate self or cosmical 
psychical unity as one which is never permanently baffled, one which 
sees clearly every purpose and value in its relation to the whole 
system of finite experiences and actions. Then it becomes possible 
to understand, in some measure, how such a self in its knowledge 
may transcend every formal time-order without abolishing the 
reality of human development or of cosmic becoming, and without 
ceasing to express and find its own life in the temporally condi- 
tioned world through the unceasing synthesis of this world’s mani- 
fold variety of interests, aims and meanings. 

I recognize that the notion of an unbaffled cosmical purpose in- 
volves serious difficulties. I am not concerned to maintain it as the 
only concept of a world unity and space-limits forbid my dealing 
here with the other difficulties than that of time, by which such 


a concept is confronted. JosEPH A. LEIGHTON. 
HosBart COLLEGE. 





THE TIME OF PERCEPTION AS A MEASURE OF 
DIFFERENCES IN SENSATIONS 


HE recent publication of Henmon’s thesis, with the above title, 

in which are reported experiments on color, on linear magni- 

tude, and on tonal pitch,’ encourages me to offer a very brief ac- 

count of similar experiments performed with lifted weights. The 

work was begun in the Harvard psychological laboratory, at Pro- 

fessor Miinsterberg’s suggestion, as long ago as 1893.2 It was not, 

however, until 1903 that I was able to carry an experimental series 

+Archives of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, No. 8, July, 
1906. 


*The method was originally proposed by Cattell; see Philosophische 
Studien, IV., 1888, p. 250; ibid., Festschrift, I. Theil, p. 63. 
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to completion. The new experiments were made in the psychological 
laboratory of the Tokio Imperial University, with the permission of 
Professor Motora. 

The method employed was that of right and wrong cases as ex- 
plained by Fechner, whose rules of procedure were strictly followed 
throughout. The times of reaction were taken by the spark-method, 
as described by Scripture. A detailed account of the experiments 
will be published later; I desire now simply to present the full 
set of results obtained with one observer, in order to show the 
feasibility of the method of time of perception as applied to the 
comparison of lifted weights. 

In the following tables, P, stands for the standard weight, P, for 
the weight of comparison, both in gr.; D is the difference in weight 
between the two holders; and the times of reaction—the averages of 
the first forty right cases secured—are expressed in sigma. Constant 
errors of time and space have been eliminated. 


TABLE I 
RIGHT-HAND SERIES. D=0.04 P, 
PB; Ps o P, P, g 
300 288 699 300 312 755 
500 480 566 500 520 616 
1000 960 491 1000 1040 506 
1500 1440 420 1500 1560 423 
2000 1920 346 2000 2080 349 
3000 2880 312 3000 3120 319 
TABLE II 
RIGHT-HAND SERIES. D=0.08 P, 
P, P; o P; P, c 
300 276 471 300 324 449 
500 460 425 500 540 451 
1000 920 355 1000 1080 419 
1500 1380 278 1500 1620 301 
2000 1840 238 2000 2160 279 
3000 2760 206 3000 3240 233 
TABLE III 
LEFT-HAND SERIES. D=0.04 P, 
P, P; o P; P, o 
300 288 638 300 312 575 
500 480 495 500 520 533 
1000 960 396 1000 1040 410 
1500 1440 383 1500 1560 326 
2000 1920 343 2000 2080 295 


304 3000 
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TABLE IV 
LEFT-HAND SERIES. D=0.08 P, 
P, P, o P, P, o 
300 276 529 300 324 536 
500 460 484 500 540 535 
1000 920 424 1000 1080 445 
1500 1380 328 1500 1620 328 
2000 1840 244 2000 2160 278 
3000 2760 214 3000 3240 229 
TABLE V 
Two-HAND SERIES. D=0.04 P, 
P, P, o P, Pr; Co 
300 288 605 300 312 601 
500 480 525 500 520 538 
1000 960 464 1000 1040 451 
1500 1440 383 1500 1560 411 
2000 1920 310 2000 2080 334 
3000 2880 282 3000 3120 253 
TABLE VI 
Two-HAND SERIES. D=0.08 P, 
re P, Co P, P, C 
300 276 541 300 324 492 
500 460 508 500 540 424 
1000 920 440 1000 1080 418 
1500 1380 373 1500 1620 303 
2000 1840 262 2000 2160 253 
3000 2760 223 3000 3240 236 


It seems to follow from these results that (1), in general terms, the 
‘*time of perception’’ stands in functional relation both to stimulus 
and to stimulus-difference in experiments with lifted weights. We 
see, more in particular, that (2) the time required for the dis- 
crimination of two weights generally decreases with the increase of 
absolute difference between the weights, as well as (3) with the 
increased weight of the standard stimulus itself. Moreover, (4) the 
times obtained with positive increment to the standard stimulus are 
usually longer than those obtained with negative increment. As 
regards the bearing of these results upon Fechner’s Law, it must 
be remembered that the present mode of calculation of the time- 
values (average of the first forty right cases) is radically different 
from that employed by Fechner for the metric values furnished by 
the method. Further inferences from the figures here published are 
reserved for a later occasion. 


Tazo NAKASHIMA, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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SOCIETIES 


THE MEETING OF THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF PHILOSOPHY, AT HEIDELBERG, 
AUGUST 31 TO SEPTEMBER 5, 1908 


OR the third time the International Congress of Philosophy has 
met, and I think every unprejudiced observer must admit that 
the meeting has been of value. About three hundred philosophers— 
it is a pity that word has become almost too dignified to fulfil the 
homely function of describing living teachers—came together in the 
famous little city on the Neckar so long dominated by Kuno Fischer, 
a larger number than visited Geneva four years ago. That the 
congress has in it the ‘‘promise and potency’’ of a permanent exist- 
ence seems evident, though experience will, no doubt, suggest changes 
in its organization. 

On the part of many professors of philosophy in Germany, as 
elsewhere, there is still some doubt of the utility of such a gather- 
ing. On a visit to half a dozen of the South German universities 
in the spring, I heard this expressed many times. Three hundred 
philosophers with three hundred distinct philosophies, it was said, 
when all collected in one town, might easily occasion Strassen- 
krawalle. And, with the jest, real difficulties were indicated, the 
difficulties arising out of the breadth of the field and the widely dif- 
fering points of view of the different individuals who cultivate it. 

The first of these difficulties it was attempted to meet by having 
recourse to the usual device of general and sectional meetings. Four 
general meetings were arranged for, in which representative men 
should, each in his own tongue, discuss some subject likely to be 
of interest to the congress as a whole. At the first general meeting, 
after a graceful word of welcome from the President, Professor Win- 
delband, Professor Royce spoke at length on ‘‘The Nature of Truth 
in the Light of Recent Discussion.’’ As might be guessed from the 
title, he touched upon pragmatism, and, although he spoke in perfect 
taste, he was a trifle sharper in his criticism of some forms which 
this doctrine has taken than he usually is in his criticism of oppos- 
ing doctrines. He stood out stoutly against all relativism, and, 
though he suggested as a title for his own position ‘‘absolute prag- 
matism,’’ there were those present who thought it would have been 
better to have chosen some other name, as Professor Royce champions 
absolute truth, and is a voluntarist only in the sense that he regards 
as the foundation of absolute truth not, like Kant, ‘‘forms of the 
intellect,’’ but rather ‘‘forms of the will.’’ The address will be 
published, and I need not analyze it here; it was listened to with 
pleasure, and was warmly applauded. 
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At the next general meeting there was a brief, but eloquent, 
address by M. Xavier Léon, of the Revue de métaphysique et de 
morale, on Fichte. This was followed by a lecture in Italian, by 
Benedetto Croce, of Naples, who took as his theme ‘‘The Lyrical 
Character of Art and Pure Intuition.’’ Signor Croce criticized a 
number of ‘‘intellectual attitudes’’ towards the problem of esthetics 
—the empirical, the practical, the intellectual, the agnostic, and the 
mystical—and argued that, in art proper, we have to do with pure 
intuition, freed from all intellectual and speculative elements, with 
the mere expression of emotion or of an attitude of the will. He 
maintained that we misconceive art in forgetting that it is in its 
essence naive and unreflective. It is to be regretted that the ad- 
dress was in the Italian language, for it was full of suggestive 
thoughts, and it is to be feared that many of the members present 
did not catch its full significance. 

The third general meeting was to have been dedicated to the 
French philosophy, represented by Bergson and Boutroux. Un- 
happily M. Bergson was prevented, by illness, from being present. 
In his place, Professor Windelband made an address on ‘‘The Con- 
cept of Law,’’ in which, as might have been expected, his Fichtean 
attitude toward the problem came to the front; and, as also was 
to be expected by those who know him as a lecturer, his grace and 
ability as a public speaker were to be remarked. Professor Boutroux 
sketched the development of philosophy in France during the last 
forty years. He dwelt upon the tendency to specialization which 
had made it appear for a while as though philosophy would be dis- 
solved into a group of independent sciences, and disappear as phi- 
losophy ; and then pointed out that the special philosophical sciences, 
when they dig deep enough in their own field, meet with epistemo- 
logical, cosmological, and practical problems, which seem to draw 
them together, and which directly concern metaphysics. The sim- 
plicity and charm of Professor Boutroux’s diction and method of 
exposition captivated even those of his audience to whom meta- 
physics is a word of ill omen. 

For the fourth general meeting, as for the third, a change of 
program was necessary. Professor Lipps had been announced to 
speak for the Germans, but an illness compelled his absence, and 
Professor Heinrich Maier, of Tiibingen, well known for his Aris- 
totelian studies, kindly consented to read the paper on David 
Friedrich Strauss which he had announced for one of the sectional 
meetings. The choice, both of the subject and of the man, was a 
good one, for it was desired to have a theme of general interest; 


and it seemed especially fitting that Tiibingen, where Strauss taught. 


and where the storm gathered over him, should be heard from. 
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So much for a very brief account of the general meetings. Of 
the sittings of the several sections it is impossible to speak with even 
an approach to adequacy. More than one hundred and fifty papers 
were announced, and the fall of the avalanche was regarded with 
apprehension by the most stout-hearted. 

This mass of special papers was divided, by subject, among 
seven sections. These were the sections for: (1) The History of 
Philosophy; (2) General Philosophy, Metaphysics, and the Phi- 
losophy of Nature; (3) Psychology; (4) Logie and Epistemology ; 
(5) Ethies and Sociology; (6) Esthetics; and (7) The Philosophy 
of Religion. These were presided over by, respectively, M. Léon, 
Professor Kiilpe, Professor Miinsterberg, Professor Maier, Professor 
Jellinek, Professor Cohn, and Professor Troeltsch. The presidents 
of the sections were, with the exception of M. Léon and Professor 
Miinsterberg, all from the universities of Southwest Germany, and 
Professor Miinsterberg, from his former connection with Freiburg, 
and his present relations to the men in Freiburg and Heidelberg, 
we may almost regard asa South German. This selection of officers 
was natural, and it quite possibly facilitated the transaction of busi- 
ness. There was no evidence that it gave a sectional flavor to the 
work of the congress. 

A glance over the list of papers announced is sufficient to show 
that the congress was truly international. Germany, of course, led 
the way, with the largest number. Then came France, rather a 
close second, with Italy and Austria some distance behind. After 
that came the United States, Great Britain, and Switzerland, with 
Russia, Belgium and Sweden behind them; and Norway, Spain, 
Peru, Turkey and Bulgaria brought up the rear. 

The center of interest in the philosophy of our time was rather 
clearly indicated in the choice of the topics for discussion, though 
one must, of course, bear in mind that the place of meeting had 
something to do with the distribution of papers. Some sections were 
kept very busy ; others—the sections for esthetics and the philosophy 
of religion—had little to do. Logie and epistemology enjoyed the 
center of attention, and the program of the section devoted to them 
was always full. In the next rank came the history of philosophy, 
general philosophy and metaphysics, and ethics and sociology. It 
is worthy of note that the Germans and the French seemed espe- 
cially absorbed in epistemological problems, while the Italians 
showed, on the whole, a greater interest in ethics, sociology and 
religion. 

But one thing that must have struck the Americans present was 
the absence of any general wave of interest in a single topic, like 
that which has filled our own journals, for the past two years, with 
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papers for and against ‘‘pragmatism.’’ For this we may account 


in part by the international character of the congress, which insured 
a many-sided philosophical activity. Too many centers of influ- 
ence were represented to permit of absorption in the doctrine of any 
one man or group of men. 

Pragmatism was represented, to be sure; for Dr. Schiller was 
present with a paper, in German, well caleulated to unlock to the 
Teutonic mind the mysteries of the new philosophy. It was a good, 
clear paper; and, while energetically supporting the thesis of the 
pragmatist, did not speak abusively of those to whom the new 
light is as darkness. Nevertheless, it could not, as an olive branch, 
be regarded as wholly a success, for one or two of those who took 
part in the discussion (I am glad to say, not Americans) descended 
to the use of rather unparliamentary language. Which reminds one 
that it seems, so far, to have been the fate of this doctrine of hope 
and happiness for all to bring to men, not peace, but a sword. 
While speaking of pragmatism, I may refer to the admirable analysis 
of the different aspects of the movement contained in a paper by 
Professor Armstrong. The paper announced by Signor Papini was, 
to the surprise of some, not upon this topie. 

The interest of the American delegation—not a very large one— 
seemed predominantly in epistemology, Royce, Baldwin, Armstrong, 
and Mrs. Franklin all treating of some phase of this subject. Of 
other sectional papers it is impossible for me to speak, for, as above 
indicated, the mass of material was overwhelming. But I may, at 
least, refer to those by Kiilpe, Cohn, Lasson, Falkenberg and 
Tonnies, which will, fortunately, appear in print. The unavoidable, 
but unfortunate, division into sections made it impossible to hear 
some of the discussions one would most have wished to hear. There 
is a certain fatality which appears to condemn the best men to read 
their papers in different rooms at the same hour. 

Any account of the congress would be incomplete which did not 
give express recognition to the great courtesy and hospitality with 
which its members were met in Heidelberg. The government of the 
Grand Duchy, the authorities of the city, and the representatives 
of the university, joined in giving us a hearty welcome, and made 
every provision for our comfort and even for our entertainment. <A 
large share of the work fell, of course, upon the shoulders of the 
president, Professor Windelband, and of the general secretary, Pro- 
fessor Elsenhans, both of whom appeared to be everywhere, and to 
find time for a courteous attention to the wishes of every one. 
Excursions were arranged to various points in the beautiful 
environs of the town. Perhaps the most interesting of these was 
an evening boat ride down the swiftly-flowing Neckar, with a view 
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from the boats of an illumination of the famous castle on the hill. 
On the last evening there was a banquet given by the government of 
the Grand Duchy, and the members of the congress had the pleasure 
of hearing toasts in lighter vein from some of the best speakers that 
the meeting had brought together. 

In closing, I may be permitted to record one or two impressions 
that I have carried away with me, and that touch, not merely this 
congress, but all gatherings of the sort. A certain amount of dis- 
satisfaction was expressed—not in the least with the arrangements 
at Heidelberg, for they were admirable—but with congresses as 
such. Many men, with widely differing views, are brought together; 
it seems hard for them to get near enough to one another to enter 
into profitable discussion; a congress must open its doors to those 
who wish to take part in it, some come who do not greatly con- 
tribute to its usefulness, and they do not elect to come as listeners; 
the number of papers presented may easily become an embarrass- 
ment. What can one say in the face of these problems? As regards 
the material presented, I am inclined to think that it will be found 
necessary to exercise some supervision, though the dangers of a cen- 
sorship in philosophy are too palpable to need comment. And as to 
the coming together of men of different views, I feel strongly that it 
is better for them to meet and misunderstand each other than not to 
meet at all. Strange as it may seem, the European scholar appears 
to live in a state of greater isolation than the American scholar. 
There is danger of his magnifying the value of his own doctrine, of 
his growing sensitive to criticism, which is his only safeguard. The 
greater his industry and zeal, the greater his danger. Congresses, 
whatever their shortcomings, may help to bring him into living con- 
tact, not with those who already are of his party, but with those 
who may help him to realize that philosophical doctrines should be 
held tentatively and with reservations. In so far as they serve this 
purpose, they must be of use. 


GEORGE STUART FULLERTON. 
HEIDELBERG, September 7, 1908. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


La morale rationnelle dans ses relations avec la philosophie générale. 
Apert Lecuére. Paris: Felix Alean. 1908. Pp. 543. 


At a time when various forms of empiricism are so much in evidence 
and when especially in the field of morals the extreme empiricism of the 
pragmatists, while just because extreme in the peculiar danger of over- 
taxing or outrunning its own conceits, is attractive to so many phi- 
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losophers, a call to pure reason, or to real logic and to metaphysics, such . 


as is implied in this work of Professor Leclére, is more than merely 
intellectually interesting. It is distinctly useful. In their contributions 
to philosophy the French have been strangely impartial, dividing their 
labor quite evenly between interest in life as abnormal and interest in 
life as eminently normal or rational, and Professor Leclére’s latest book, 
which in general may be characterized as both brilliantly and suspiciously 
systematic, serves as an excellent balance against the works that have 
recently been contributed on the other side—only, it is by no means either 
impertinent or very subtle to remark that one can not always determine, 
as between the two sides, which is really the abnormal. In the present 
book, however, the rationalism is certainly unusually sane, being broad 
enough and deep enough to escape any very serious offenses against 
experience. 

In justification of his systematic treatise with its avowed appeal 
rather to reason than to facts, the author sees in the empiricist only an 
unconscious rationalist. “ N’est il pas un rationaliste qui s’ignore plus 
ou moins?” To quote further (p. 15): “Un des traits les plus curieux 
de ’empirisme depuis A. Comte, est qu’il professe d’ordinaire une espéce 
de dogmatisme scientifique qui est une simple transformation du dog- 
matisme intellectualiste par lui méprisé. Méme, certains pragmatistes 
ne sont pas exempts, malgré leurs prétentions 4 un empirisme absolu, 
d’une tendance 4 dépasser les conclusions auxquelles se tient la gen- 
eralité des penseurs qui redoutent toute demarche extra-scientifique. 
Ou dirait que l’ombre de cette raison pure qu’ils ont cru exorciser, leur 
en impose encore 4 travers les faits et Vordre qu’ils y constatent: 
Vagnosticisme les seduit de moins en moins.” And once more: “ Quant 
au criticisme, il n’est point paradoxal d’y dénoncer un intellectualisme 
déguisé, oft se déploie un esprit métaphysique tres subtil.” In short, all 
philosophers really are rationalistic, though many of them without know- 
ing it, and Professor Leclére insists only on being self-consciously and 
deliberately so; a form of defense that mutatis mutandis might easily be 
used by the empiricist, since on its side rationalism, in spite of avowal 
and disguise, has never yet succeeded in freeing itself wholly from the 
cues supplied by empirical fact. And might one not even go so far as to 
contend that an unconscious, indirect, or disguised rationalism has a 
chance of success that consciousness and specific intent, subject as these 
are to certain formal limitations, must always forego? Is not the ulti- 
mately and absolutely rational quite too large an order to be filled by 
any direct methods? But such questions as these, when all has been 
said that can be said, are only very soft impeachments of the book now 
in review. Empiricism being what it is, a formal, deliberate rationalism 
must always have a place, important and dignified, in positive philosophy, 
and this book by Professor Leclére, whatever its justification under other 
tests, is certainly justified, as already said—and may I be forgiven the 
word!—under the very timely test of utility. 

The book, divided in two main parts, comprises in the first part 
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chapters on “ Ethics and Religion,” “Science, Philosophy and Ethics,” 
“The Comparative Value of the Basal Types of Ethical Theory,” and 
“The History of Ethics”; in the second part, which is acutely analytical 
as to the various departments of ethics, hereafter to be mentioned, it 
becomes highly, but at the same time quite transcendentally, practical in a 
series of six short but closely reasoned chapters, dealing with personal 
and social life and with life in its civic and cosmopolitan phases and in 
its religious character; and then at the very close it gives three well- 
packed pages of “Conclusions,” in which, as might have been long 
foreseen by the reader, the sur-homme comes once more to his own, and 
in which the author shows himself to be not less deeply emotional than 
rationalistic. In this notice I have to content myself with brief reference 
to the classification of the sciences as given in the chapter on “ Science, 
philosophie et morale” (see especially the table on pp. 52-3) and to the 
surprising character of the conclusions. 

In his classification of the sciences Professor Leclére seems at his best. 
The principle and method are close to Comte, but, of course, are carried 
much farther. The author of the positive philosophy could not honestly 
give much, if any, direct attention to pure philosophy, to those disciplines 
which Leclére styles “Les sciences du non-donné,” but the region of 
the not-given is the peculiar interest of this more recent writer. Thus, 
upon his series of “ Les sciences du donné”; (1) Mathematics, (2) me- 
chanics, (3) physics, (4) chemistry, (5) biology, (6) psychology, (7) sociol- 
egy, Professor Leclére imposes, in an order that is held to be still loyal 
to Comte’s movement from simplicity to complexity, the various depart- 
ments of pure—ever more and more pure?—philosophy. To begin with, 
as regards the place of the philosophical disciplines, it is noteworthy that 
the various philosophies of the individual sciences and also the general 
philosophy of the sciences—the “ science of the sciences ”?—are referred 
to the given, being “sciences de ce qui se conclut proprement du donné ” 
and being numbered respectively 8 and 9 in the series of the positive 
sciences. These, then, are not philosophy properly so-called. Real phi- 
lesophy comprises in order: (10) logic, dealing with that which is “ sup- 
posé dans le donné”; (11) criticism, with the “supposé par le donné”; 
and (12) metaphysics, with the “ suggeré par le donné.” Of course each 
of these has its peculiar subdivisions, but, these aside, the completed list 
is noticeable especially for the absence of ethics. Has ethics, then, no 
place in a classification of the sciences? Ethics, we are told, is peculiar, 
lacking the character of a single science, being “ moins wne science qu'un 
faisceau de parties de sciences” (p. 81). This view of ethics is carried 
out in the following subdivisions, best given in the French (p. 53): “1° 
Ethologie inductive, individuelle et sociale (sources: psychologie, soci- 
ologie, biologie). 2° Ethocritique (critique). 3° Métamorale (metaphys- 
ique),” and in a definition of ethics, as careful as it is cumbersome 
(p. 90): “Le morale est la science des conditions de fait, individuelles et 
sociales, du jugement moral normal; du rapport de ce jugement avec la 
pensée en générale et de son objet avec l’etre en générale; des moyens, 
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enfin, dont la connaissance peut servir a réaliser Vaccord du jugement 
moral avec la nature de Vétre qui le porte et de lunivers au sein duquel 
al est porté.” 

Finally, the work concludes with a glorified individualism. “ Le sur- 
homme que nous appelons de nos voeux serait 4 la fois le plus individualisé 
des hommes, le plus jaloux d’indépendance, et pourtant le plus sociable, 
le plus disposé 4 se servir de sa valeur individuelle pour le bien de tous; 
il ne serait l’esclave que de Videal.” And in view of this individualism 
we are asked to dream and are told quite confidently that we may dream 
of “association sans socialisme,” of “liberté sans anarchie.” Is not the 
modern citizen breaking away from “le parlementarisme et done l’eta- 
tisme”? “Qu’on se détrompe! L’individualisme fera le miracle que 
Vetatisme est impuissant a réaliser; le voyez-vous qui déja fait ses 
preuves!” But, to say no more, the surprise of all this, perhaps, too, the 
peculiar glory of it, is that an absolute empiricism must feel as if it were 
beholding its own unsuspected glory in a mirror. 


Aurrep H. Luoyp. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


The Education and Problems of the Protestant Ministry. Davin SrENcE 
Hitt. Worcester: Clark University Press. 1908. Pp. 94. 


This pamphlet of ninety odd pages, reprinted from the American 
Journal of Psychology and Education, is a condensation of seven chapters 
prepared “in investigating the status, problems, life, and education of 
the Protestant ministry in the United States.” The discussion bears 
upon two points, “ ministerial life and work” and “theological educa- 
tion.” In the treatment of the first point, there is a running comment 
upon the replies received from a hundred or more persons whose opinions 
were solicited in reference to the qualifications of the minister—intel- 
lectual, moral, and the like—and in reference to his pastoral duties—the 
matter of sermons, prayer, communion, baptism, marriage, ete. The 
suspicions one might have as to the competency of the witnesses are 
allayed in advance by the assurance that the persons are “ informed upon 
this subject” (p. 9). It is interesting to note the disagreement among 
these experts. For example, a woman of 19 states: “A minister should 
be a graduate of some theological seminary and should have studied 
theology, literature, history, sociology, psychology, Hebrew and Greek ” 
(p. 17); while another woman of 22 avers: “The work of the pastor 
does not demand a knowledge of Hebrew or Greek, but he should know 
psychology, literature, history and theology and have at least an ele- 
mentary knowledge of sociology, criminology, physics, chemistry and 
biology ” (p. 45). While the reader, who is actually engaged in the 
business of training college graduates for the pastorate, is grateful for 
the opinions of these experts, he would have been still more grateful to 
them had they bothered to give reasons for their opinions. They are not, 
however, to be blamed, for Mr. Hill asked them, not for an opinion with 
reasons, but for an opinion without reasons. 
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The conclusion which the author draws from the possession of what 
he calls “a rude cross-section of the minds of a small group” amounts to 
little more than this: that the pastor is a valuable man in the social 
group and that he should be better trained (p. 53). 

With this we are brought to the second point, theological education. 
The relation of this point to the results gained from the testimony 
of the informed is not obvious. It is, however, evident that the author 
himself has a definite and withal a most generous notion of what the 
work of the pastor should be. Indeed, the enumeration of functions fills 
a page (p. 53 f.) and covers almost everything except instruction in the 
knowledge of God and of the Christian Scriptures. With this ideal of 
the minister’s calling—postulated, be it observed, not discussed on its 
merits—it becomes easy to criticize the methods and the courses of study 
obtaining in existing theological seminaries. There is too much theology, 
he is good enough to tell us, “in its various divisions, of languages, 
Hebrew, Greek exegesis, and of history” (p. 69); and while he insists 
upon the necessity of the study of religions, he has a distinct aversion to 
dead languages. The reviewer hesitates to refer to Jastrow’s opinion 
that the knowledge of a religious document in the original is indispensable 
to the student of religions (“ Study of Religion,” p. 341), or to Wernle’s 
fancy (in his recent masterly discussion of the training essential to a 
German pastor, “ Einfiihrung in das theologische Studium 1908”), that 
to know the teaching of Jesus one must have a knowledge not only of 
Hebrew and Greek, but also of Aramaic, the language of the Master; for 
Mr. Hill has already told us that the excuses given for such idol or 
fetich worship are hackneyed and exploded (p. 78). Philology, however, 
is not his strong forte, as his incursion (p. 2) into Hebrew transliteration 
and Greek lexicography reveals. 

What the author has to say about training in scientific methods gen- 
erally and in modern psychology in particular, is a point well taken, 
but hardly novel. And what he has to say about his University of Re- 
ligion, the tentative character, if not crudity, of which he seems to feel 
(p. 87), would have gained in force had he read Professor G. F. Moore’s 
brief but thoroughgoing address, “The Field of an Undenominational 
School of Theology,” published in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for 
December, 1902. 

Teachers in theological seminaries may indeed be backward, as the 
author alleges, but some of them, at least, are open-minded and ready 
to learn. To such Mr. Hill’s book, as he calls it (p. 2), is a bitter dis- 
appointment; for while the title is alluring, the method is, at least to 
them, strange and unconvincing. Mr. Hill really begs the question of 
the function of the minister, and his appeal to “ common sense, experi- 
ence, and pedagogy” is not proof. There can be no quarrel with his 
use of the “questionnaire method,” since on his own admission the 
results are “for the purpose of illustration and suggestion” (p. 9). If 
Mr. Hill in his forthcoming book would give us a real discussion of the 
function of the minister and the nature of his message before he plunges 
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into a critique of the methods and work of existing seminaries, he would 
receive the thanks of all those who are trying to equip college men for 
the pastorate of the Christian Church of to-day. 
J. KE. Frame. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York City. 


Croyance religieuse et croyance intellectuelle. Osstp-Lourté. Paris: 
Félix Alean. 1908. Pp. 175. 


M. Ossip-Lourié is the author of several works on literary and philo- 
sophical subjects. His “La philosophie de Tolstoi” was crowned by 
the institute, and all of his works have been well received by the leading 
literary and philosophical journals of France. 

The present work is symmetrically constructed of three parts, with 
three chapters for each part. The first part contrasts religious and in- 
tellectual belief, the second sets forth an intellectual theory of morals, 
and the third presents the author’s faith in a teleological view of the 
world. The book begins: “Man is a believing animal. Wherever there 
is human life there is belief. Belief is one of the essential facts of our 
nature. The constitution of our intellectual and moral being attests the 
imperious need of believing. . . . To live is to believe.” 

Man’s beliefs originate in himself. He can not attribute his life to 
himself, and so he seeks a cause for it beyond himself. He invents a 
deity and strives to unite himself to a super-cosmic force. The lower 
animals give evidence of moral and religious faculties, for the foundation 
of religion is the recognition of beings more elevated and better than 
ourselves. Many animals recognize the physical superiority of others, 
and the horse and dog recognize the intellectual and moral superiority of 
man. “Man is a god to his dog.” Religion has developed with the 
general progress of humanity. But each religion that has sprung up 
lias passed away sooner or later. Christianity, like all super-terrestrial 
religions, is on the point of disappearing, is, in fact, dead in some coun- 
tries already. But this is no sign of decadence. “The end of super- 
terrestrial religions will not deprive humanity of all belief, of all ideal. 
On the contrary, the old dogmas rejected, it will be more easy for us to 
complete our intellectual and moral emancipation. ... So long as we 
have no irrefutable proof that all research will be forever vain, we have 
the right, we have the duty to believe that man will discover soon or 
late the secret, the meaning of life. . . . A man wholly without belief is 
an abnormal phenomenon. . . . Intellectual belief admits the existence 
of an end of the universe and the possibility of discovering it some day 
by the study of nature and the phenomena of life; it excludes all 
hypothesis of a supernatural being; it submits to no dogma, it is free.” 
Contrasted with the freedom of intellectual belief, religion forbids us 
from asking the two principal questions of how and why; it destroys all 
freedom of thought and conduct in the individual personality. “The 
greatest argument of intellectual belief is the individual will to live.” 
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This intellectual faith may even lead to mysticism, but “ intellectual 
mysticism is no pathological obsession, it is a superior form of the in- 
tellectual belief which procures a supreme felicity, a joy which makes us 
capable of enduring all sacrifices, all privation in order to realize ideas 
we believe just.” 

Religion in general and Christianity in particular are as destructive 
of morality as of science. Christianity does not exact perfection, but a 
pathological sanctity; it is anti-social, anti-human; it stifles man’s aspira- 
tions, arrests his movements, falsifies his mind and conscience, condemns 
his will. Animals are instinctively moral, but man possesses a sentiment 
called the moral sense which distinguishes him from the rest of nature. 
Man does not owe his morality to revelation and dogma, and the passing 
of dogma will not disturb morality. The old beliefs have crumbled, but 
morality pure and independent lives in all its grandeur and all its 
power. Morality should allow free scope for individual development. 
“ All that which is truly individual possesses at the same time a uni- 
versal value.” Morality is not a system to be imposed on man from 
without; it is free, independent, evolutive. Conscience and reason are 
the all-sufficient moral guides for every man. 

Why is it that continental writers know of no form of Christianity 
except that of the medieval cloister? The criticisms of Christianity in 
this book apply well to medicvalism, but the writer seems equally 
ignorant of the religion of the gospels and of modern liberal Christianity. 
From the latter point of view his strictures are utterly meaningless. 
Some knowledge of the psychology of belief and the psychology of 
religion might have considerably modified his view of the relation of the 
two sorts of faith which he sets in such violent opposition. After all the 
book is not a philosophical study, but an individual confession of faith. 
One may say the same of it as was said of an earlier work of the author 
by a reviewer in the Revue de metaphysique et de morale: “On ne 
regrette pas d’avoir lu ces pages élegantes et facile, cette profession de 
foi apaisante d’une Ame noble.” 


F. C. Frencu. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


Hygiene of Nerves and Mind in Health and Disease. Avucust Foret, 
M.D. Translated by H. A. Argkins. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1907. Pp. 343, 


Treatises attempting to offer for ready assimilation the results of 
modern views of mind in health and disorder and to apply these prac- 
tically to the regulation of life are becoming increasingly popular. In 
this field no one has as yet achieved a distinctly notable success; and it 
can not be said that Professor Forel’s volume differs from many of its 
fellows. The plan and execution of the work do not suggest any great 
enthusiasm for the task upon the part of the author. The original is 
doubtless more nearly adapted to the popular comprehension and taste 
of the European than is the translation to the demands of the American 
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layman. The plan offers a most eclectic primer of psychology and 
neurology, selecting the prominent terms and rubrics and giving to each 
an intelligible and brief exposition. The second part of the volume 
deals similarly with the leading varieties and symptoms of the abnormal 
mental life, correlates these with the observable characteristics of human 
distribution of qualities, and thus familiarizes the inquiring student with 
the main aspects of deviation, defect, and disorder. Upon the basis of 
the conceptions thus established the final portion of the volume takes up 
considerations of hygiene. The point of view is eminently sane, and 
great emphasis is laid upon the natural data of soundness of body upon 
which all hygienic stability and improvement of race depend. Peda- 
gogics comes in for a share of the right inclining of the twig, and 
prevention is exalted above treatment. Also on the matter of treatment 
much good sense is exhibited in favoring those agencies that strengthen 
natural functions All this we out-door loving Americans under- 
stand more readily than does a nation civilized to every corner of its 
frontier and devoted with curious lack of inquiry to cures and resorts. 
Professor Forel is a great believer in total abstinence and gives a promi- 
nent place in his book to the work of the several societies combatting the 
aleohol habit in the old country. He believes equally that alcoholism 
is responsible for a greater share of mental abnormality than any 
secondary factor, and that its indulgence in moderation results in an 
enfeeblement of the mental powers not to be disregarded. 

It thus appears that, with no unusual programme or originality of 
view, or indeed with any notable message to deliver, Professor Forel has 
used his intimate acquaintance with the phenomena from all sides to 
set forth in plain language a convenient survey of the data now available 
for the understanding of the hygiene of the mind. Popularizations of 
this type must, as a rule, be prepared with reference to the assimilative 
powers and tastes of the clientele to which they are addressed. It is 
certain that a book written by an American for the American public 
would be more apt to secure for the subject the hearing that it deserves 
than is an adaptation of a text evolved under wholly different conditions. 
Moreover, such a writer must come to his task with a decided, even an 
exaggerated, sense of its importance and a certain hortatory gift which 


this volume does not exhibit. JOSEPH JASTROW. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


To THE EpiTors OF THE JOURNAL OF PuHILosopHy, PsycHoLoGy AND Sct- 
ENTIFIC MretTHops 


GENTLEMEN: An old student of Professor Royce’s has just finished 
reading his chapter on “ Truth” in his “ Philosophy of Loyalty.” He 
hoped to get some light on Professor James’s tentative definition of 
truth. He is still unable to understand human thought process except 
in the fashion of Professor James. 

The lower nervous centers are sensori-motor. An incoming stimulus 
touches off an outgoing response. It is supposed that when this sensory 
stimulation reaches the cortex it is accompanied by sensation. It is 
probable that where a conflict between sensori-motor processes takes 
place there arises some form of consciousness. The residua of sensory 
stimulations are the cortical substrate of imagery. With further de- 
velopment certain images come to represent possible conscious data. 
This is the nucleus of the thought process. 

Now the thing about which we at present are not at all agreed is the 
definition of the objects to which our thought processes refer. To some 
these objects are data of experience. To others they are realities outside 
our experience, but to which our ideas refer. Hence it would seem that 
before we can come to any understanding of the thought process we 
must attain to some clearness of vision on the nature of our objects of 
thought. How can we come to any agreement on the function and 
nature of thought before we shall have agreed on some definition of the 
objects of experience to which our thought processes refer? Thus if one 
agrees with Professor James’s treatment of the perception of objects one 
has to agree with his discussion of thought unless one makes a distinction 
between psychological thought and metaphysical thought. 

Is it not possible to keep out of the discussion questions of ultimate 
reality and absolute truth, and work toward some understanding of the 
nature of the thought process and the reference of our ideas toward what 
we call objects? 

That there is a purpose controlling the world is a practically uni- 
versal religious conviction. But to inject these matters of faith into a 
technical scientific discussion of the nature of our human thought process 
would seem to be a confusion of points of view. Thus in Professor 
Royce’s book on “ Loyalty ” we are told that to deny that we have abso- 
lute truth “is simply to say that the whole truth is that there is no 
whole truth”! Thus the humble investigator of the thought process is 
made to swallow a theological formula as the basis of his view of human 
knowledge! The scientific temper has nothing to do with this “ whole 
truth.” It is a theological assumption which springs out of the emotions 
and the will. This is all right in its place. But injected into a sci- 
entific analysis of the processes of human thought it can do only harm. 
Such expressions as, “ We seek a city out of sight,” and, “ We get hints 
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of a higher unity,” we can readily assent to as expressing our religious 
faith, but they do not in the least throw any light on the nature of 
human reasoning. 

The absolutists are forever affirming that ideas do more than lead 
te certain forms of experience. Perhaps they do. It is the business of 
the absolutists to point out precisely how they do copy reality outside our 
experience. It would be more effective to make the thing clear than to 
continue to assert that they do more than lead to certain experiences. 
James is sun-clear in his definition of truth, He may be wrong. But 
we have not been shown what more ideas can do. To predict new experi- 
ences on the basis of generalizations from the past is the only kind of 
reasoning that some of us can understand. We know what we mean 
when we say that ideas symbolize experiences. There may be another 
kind of knowledge which reveals the existence of atoms as realities inde- 
pendent of our experience or of God as Professor Royce’s “ higher unity ” 
of individual experiences. But many of us take these realities on faith. 
We simply can not get any farther. Are not realists, spiritualistic and 
materialistic, assuming that we know what we do not know? Why 
should we profess to know what we do not know? Everybody believes 
that reality in some form, spiritual or material, exists independent of 
human experience. But how can we know its nature? If knowledge is 
a cross-section of experience, we can not. If knowledge is not a cross- 
section of experience, what is it? It is for the absolutists to tell. 

Very truly yours, 


J. D. Stoops. 
Iowa COLLEGE, 
September 9, 1908. 





To THE EpiTors OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PsycHoLoGy AND Sci- 
ENTIFIC METHODS 

GENTLEMEN: I should like to call attention to an error in Professor 
Mast’s review of my “ The Animal Mind,” which appeared in the JouRNAL 
for August 13. I am quoted on page 469 as saying, “ Attention, in its 
simpler form, seems to be met with even in the lowest living organisms; 
but it seems unlikely that attention in the final form, in which the 
focus of attention is occupied by an idea or train of ideas, occurs among 
lower animals.” The first part of this sentence is not to be found in 
my book, and I should be unwilling to subscribe to it. A part of the 
concluding clause is also not mine. The sentence as I wrote it stands 
thus: “It seems unlikely that attention in this final form occurs among 
the lower animals.” 

Very truly yours, 


MarGaret Froy WasHBurn. 
VASSAR COLLEGE, 
September 21, 1908. 





M. Henri BecquereEt has bequeathed to the Paris Academy of Sciences 
the sum of 100,000 francs, in memory of his grandfather and father, who 
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were, like himself, members of the academy. According to the bequest, 
to the academy is left the “responsibility of determining the best use 
which it can make of the interest on this capital, whether by creating an 
endowment or prize, or by distributing this income in a manner calculated 
to encourage the progress of science.” 


Proressor Cuartes H. Jupp has been appointed dean of the school of 
education and head professor of the department of education in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Professor Judd will remain at Yale during the cur- 
rent year, and take up his new duties at Chicago in June, 1909. 


Dr. Henry Jones, professor of moral philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow, is making a short visit in this country. During the week be- 
ginning October 5 he will lecture at Cornell, Columbia, Princeton, and 
Yale, sailing for Europe on the 10th. 


In writing to the Nation, under date of September 24, Professor 
George A. Coe states that “the report that I have accepted a chair in 
Union Theological Seminary is unauthorized and untrue.” 


Proressor MarcaretT Fitoy WasHpurn, of Vassar College, has been 
promoted from associate professor of philosophy to professor of psychology. 


Lerpzia University will celebrate the five hundredth anniversary of its 
foundation in July of next year. 


Tue International Congress of Philosophy will hold its next meeting 
at Bologna, in 1912. 


Erratum. In Professor Urban’s review of Professor Miinsterberg’s 
“Philosophie der Werte,” which appeared in the issue of the JourNAL for 
September 10, on page 527, seventh line from the end of the review, for 
“ aware” read “ unaware.” 
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